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Memorabilia. 


“war Adventure in the Pacific,’ in the 
National Review for June, is an 
account by Mrs. Stuart, wife of the Chief 
Justice of British Guiana, of what she and 
her husband went through when the 
Rangitane was shelled and scuttled by the 
Germans last November. They were twenty- 
five days on board the German paris, 

y 


When the vessel was hit everyone natural 
had seized what they could—things packed 
and prepared for this emergency. Mrs. 
Stuart had a bag ready. Though shipwreck 
is so different from being bombed out at home 
the contents may interest readers who, on 
land, have gone through some not dissimilar 
experience, with or without this prudent pro- 
vision. The list is preceded m the remark 

ful things were 
taken out by the Germans.”’ 


White thread and one needle; cheap white 
comb (why didn’t I put the best I had in this 
bag) if used at all this —— bag would be 
all I should have, it should have contained the 
best of everything. [Here is a little piece of 
sound reasoning where, we fancy, many people 
have gone astray] . . . nail scissors; two eye- 
brow pencils, incongruously! in a tiny little 
ooh leather ket with a zip fastener; two 

ig hankies; a little phial of iodine in a metal 
case; a tooth-brush; two pairs of stockings— 
taking = wanted space really—a bottle of 
medicine for My sore neck and soft ointment 
for chafed toes—immensely useful that last, in 
great heat, with only salt water to wash in; 

en there was a packet of chocolate, a tiny 
mirror, and a Cook’s tourist cardboard 
envelope—in it a money order, Robert’s ‘minia- 
ture and another miniature (all I have of our 
treasures!) an extra pair of spectacles; our 
Passports were among the many things confis- 
cate: » Be Germans—safety pins, a small 
torch—that is all it would hold. It was not 
very well thought out, still . . . better than 
nothing. Except the bottle of stuff for my 
neuritis, every article I was allowed to keep 
a fine gold in the weeks that fol- 


_ The story abounds with incident told in a 
lively, unaffected manner. Anyone collecting 
firsthand accounts of ‘‘ war adventures’ 
might well make a note of it. 


[? may perhaps be worth récollection that 

one hundred and fifty years ago on June 
21 the King and Queen of France, in their 
desperate attempt to leave the country, were 
stopped and turned back at Varennes. The 
failure at Varennes is perhaps the most 
poignant of all their misfortunes. Arrived 
there in their flight, they found no horses in 
readiness; and their postillions threatened to 
leave them. Their persons were unknown in 
the town and the Queen with the King 
walked about from house to house, in search 
of horses, all in vain, They returned to their 
carriage and besought the postillions to go on 
with the same horses. ut they had been 
recognised on the road, and as they were 
passing under an archway near the Ar 
they were attacked by a band of men posted 
there in wait, who seized the King, forced 
the family to alight and took them all as 
prisoners to the house of the procureur de la 
commune. The King was unmanned; the 
Queen angry and distracted ; possible rescuers 
suffered themselves to be defeated by various 
obstacles—one may guess also by their own 
dismay. So the unhappy family, guarded by 
an armed and hostile multitude, found them- 
selves once more on the Paris road, travelling 
back to prison and to the guillotine. 


LOOKING through the Empire Cotton 

Growing Review for June—this is an 
‘* abstract number ’’—we found the notice of 
a book by Mr. C. K. McClelland on an in- 
teresting agricultural topic: the effects of 
interplanting; in this case, of interplanting 
legumes in corn. It seems that there is 
noticeable increase in cotton yields if the 
cotton follows legumes in corn rows rather 
than following corn alone. At one station 
the increase following soy beans in the corn 
rows was as much as 12 cent. more than 
the yield without the bean, though the soy 
bean increase was the least steady of all, the 
cow pea plots here making the best show. At 
another station the legumes made a gain of 
24.7 per cent.—velvet beans producing the 
highest gains, with soy beans coming second. 
The relations of plants to one another—their 
mutual sympathies, antipathies and re- 


sponses—is a fascinating subject for study, 
extending much beyond commercial interest. 
The student may be glad that commerce here 
and there comes vigorously to his aid. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


HORSEMEN ON THE GREAT 
NORTH ROAD. 
(See ante pp. 362, 380, 401, 421.) 


Joun CHARLES SpenceER—3RD SPENCER, 

1782-1845, 
when he was Lord Althorp and twenty-four 
years of age, used to have hacks posted on 
the road from London to Althorp (78 miles) 
and about 10 miles apart, and where there 
was no roadside inn he built a rough stable. 
As a Lord of the Treasury he had duties at 
Westminster, but as soon’as the House rose 
he mounted his horse, as did Dick Tattersall, 
and rode down all night, if needful, to hunt 
with the Pytchley next morning. So devoted 
was he to the Pytchley, with which he was 
connected from 1805, that he spent on it 
£4,000 a year, to his great embarrassment in 
after life. 

Palmerston was the last Prime Minister 
who habitually rode to the House. Punch 
always drew him with a straw in his mouth 
to complete the horsey touch. There is, or 
was, till recently, a covered shed in Palace 
Yard originally intended for M.P.s to stall 
their horses—its later use was an an ambush 
for the police on the eve of a suffragist raid. 
Mr, Justice Grantham habitually rode to the 
Law Courts on one of his wife’s carriage 
horses. 

In earlier days it was not considered 
etiquette for a barrister going on circuit to 
travel otherwise than by private conveyance. 
He might hire a postchaise or he might ride 
his own horse, but he must not, because of the 
dignity and majesty of the law, travel by a 
stage or mail-coach or put up at an hotel. 
The reasons for this are ies 

Judges in past days rode circuit in jack- 
boots. Gentlemen rode and robbers rode. 
Poorer folk walked. Old fellows like William 
Stukeley out upon antiquarian expeditions 
are pictured for us (see illustrations in 
Stukeley’s ‘Itinerary’) in wig and three- 
cornered hat, mounted on long-tailed steeds 
seeking earnestly to examine the works of 
nature and man in past ages. Would that we 
had a picture of Leland or of Paston on their 
journeys. Hearne and Brown Willis were 

orsemen ‘‘ of sorts ’’ but made very poor and 
ridiculous figures. 


Commercial travellers, then called “riders,” 
travelled with their packs of samples swung 
on each side of their horses’ backs (well illus- 
trated in Pyne’s ‘ Microcosm’). Farmers 
rode from villages to the market of the neigh- 
bouring town with the good wife on a pillion 
behind and holding on by a strap while she 
guarded the butter and the eggs. 

There were more luxurious travellers, too. 
In 1526, the Earl of Cumberland rode from 
Skipton to London with thirty-three servants, 
In 1640, the wife of the last Earl of Cumber- 
land rode to Yorkshire from London with 
thirty-two horses in her train. When persons 
of quality journeyed in this stately fashion, it 
was often needful to mend the roads specially 
on their account, and the appearance of a 
Lord Lieutenant on the road was a signal for 
a general turn out of labourers and masons to 
lay gravel over the roughest places and to 
render bridges more secure. Lady Newton’s 
book on Lyme in Cheshire and Miss Scott 
Thomson’s book on the Dukes of Bedford re- 
veal admirably the old methods of courtly 
travel. Some great folk were more saving in 
their habits and John, Duke of Argyll, is said 
to have strapped the skirts of his coat round 
his waist and dashed on horseback through 
the worst storms of winter. “ Jupiter” 
Carlyle described how he and some others con- 
voyed John Home on a snowy morning in 
February 1755, and accompanied him as far 
as Wooler with his play of ‘ Douglas’ in MS. 
in one of his leather saddle-bags and a clean 
shirt and nightcap in the other. 

Postboys were good riders. 


The first of the old Yorkshire postboys may 
be said to have been Tommy Adkin, who was 
postboy at the Old Amgel Inn, Doncaster. for 
sixty years he carried the mail bags on horse- 
back, and was engaged at the work long before 
the advent of post-chaises. The first post-chaise 
was put upon the road for general purposes in 
1753, and in this year old ‘Tommy drove the first 
of its kind in and out of Doncaster. He died 
at the age of sseventy-nime years, and the fact 
of his leaving £1,000 shows that there were 
worse things than being a postboy. 

Coachmen and guards could endure much 
fatigue, but the post-boys of the Great North 
Road were quite their equals in this way. 
Jack Story, of the Crown at Penrith, once rode 
at a pinch 108 miles—twice to Carlisle and back, 
and once to Keswick—in a day, when he was 
past seventy. : 


Joun 1782. 


Mr. Beyer, linendraper at the end of Pater- 
noster Row, where it adjoins to Cheapside—who 
died on the 11th of May 1791, at the age of 
ninety-eight—is reported to have undergone in 
his earlier days the adventure which Cowper 
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has depicted in his ballad of ‘ John Gilpin.” 
It appears from Southey’s life of the poet, that, 
among the efforts which Lady Austen from 
time to time made to dispel the melancholy of 
Cowper, was her recital of a story told her in 
her childhood of an attempted but unlucky 
pleasure-party of a London linendraper ending 
in his being carried ae his point both in going 
and returning, and finally brought home by his 
contrarious beast without ever having come in 
contact with his longing family at Edmonton. 
Cowper is said to have been extremely amused 
by the story, and kept awake by it a great 
part of the ensuing night, during which he 
probably 1aid the foundations of his ballad 
embodying the incidents. ‘hig was in October, 
«eg Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ Vol. i., 
p. 622. 

The Bell at Edmonton still exists, but it is 
the third of the name since Cowper’s time. 

I recollect the coming out of John Gilpin, and 
rather think I had a sixpence given me for 
learning it by heart—H. Crabb Robinson’s 
Diary, vol. i., p. 11. 

Cowper’s ‘Ballad of John Gilpin’ first 
appeared in the Public Advertiser‘and anony- 
mously. It was recited at the Freemason’s 
Hall by John Henderson (1747-1785), an. actor 
of remarkable powers, both tragic and comic. 
The whole audience was electrified and Mrs. 
Siddons was present. The original MS. of 
‘John Gilpin’ is in the British Museum. 


RicwarD TATTERSALL, 1785-1859. 


Known as “‘ Old Dick Tatt ’’ to distinguish 
him from his son. There are many references 
to the Tattersalls in the ‘‘ Druids’’ books 
(see ‘Scott and Sebright’ specially). In 
order to get a day’s hunting he would start 
from London as soon as his Monday’s labours 
in the sale-room -were over and ride all the 
way to Stamford (108 miles), placing relays 
of horses at spots on the road. He would 
arrive in the dead of night at Stamford ready 
to start hunting early in the morning with 
the Fitzwilliam or the Belvoir hounds. In 
the worst days of highwaymen he rode un- 
seathed among masks and pistols. The turn- 
pike man at Grantham said to him one 
evening, ‘“‘ Don’t go on, sir. I’ve had several 
throu h to-night and they’ve all been 
robbed.”” ‘‘ Never mind, my man,”’ said Old 
Dick, ‘‘no one ever stops me,” and on he 
went. Two miles farther on a masked horse- 
man was at his side and they rode silently 
together for some two hundred yards. At last 
there came from a husky voice, ‘‘ I think your 
name is Tattersall.’’ ‘‘ Of course it is,’ was 
the reply, ‘‘ Richard Tattersall all the world 
over.” This was quite enough and with a 
courteous rejoinder, ‘‘ Ah, I thought so. I 


beg your pardon,’’ and with a mutual good- 
night they parted. Old Dick died at Dover 
22 July, 1859. There is a pleasant picture of 
him, aged seventy, as a frontispiece to the 
Druids’ ‘ Scott and Sebright,’ 1862. 


Sir Tatron Sykes, 1772-1863. 


He was the younger brother of Sir Mark 
Masterman Sykes (1771-1823), the eminent 
book collector whose collections were dispersed 
in 1824. He succeeded to the Sledmere estates 
in February, 1823. He lived to be ninety-one, 
but he never entered a train, and always rode 
from Yorkshire to London on his horse. The 
first of his rides to London was in 1805, when 
he sat for his portrait to Sir Thomas Law- 
rence in scarlet coat and black silk breeches: 
which formed the evening costume of the 
Castle Howard Hunt. Besides the portrait 
by Sir Thomas Lawrence in 1805 he was 
painted by Sir Francis Grant in 1848. He 
was a man of wonderful physique. He rose 
at 5.30 in winter, shaved with cold water and 
washed his head. He would then go to the 
library, which is 90ft. long, and by filling his 
pocket with silver and putting a piece on a 
table at one end, he would walk up and down 
to a distance of 3 or 4 miles, He was an 
expert in all forms of manual labour, and 
would often tether his horse by the roadside 
and put in an hour’s stone-breaking to lighten 
the task of some old pauper. It was Sir 
Tatton who, when a parson was thrown into 
a ditch in the hunting-field, said to those 
about to dismount to help him, ‘‘ Let him lie, 
he won’t be wanted till Sunday.”” He was 
specially fond of roadmaking, or he would 
take a turn with turnip-hoers. He drove his 
own stock along the roads and was often 
mistaken for a drover. He lived sparingly 
but was fond of a very fat shoulder of mutton. 
He always ate a great deal of fat. His 
favourite lunch was bacon, broad beans and 
new potatoes: He clung to the old-fashioned 
dress of the country gentleman and sports- 
man. At York he always put up at the Black 
Swan, Coney Street. 


Srpney Situ, 1771-1845, 


must have known Sir Tatton Sykes inti- 
mately, for he settled at the living of Foston 
near York in 1808, and Foston was not many 
miles from Sledmere, the Sykes’ family home. 
Lady Holland, in the most amusing Life of 
her father (Sidney Smith) says: 

My father at this period was in the habit 
of riding a good deal; but, either from the 
badness of his horses or the badness of his 
riding, or perhaps from both (in spite of his 
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- various ingenious contrivances to keep himself 
in the saddle), he had several falls, and kept 
us in continual anxiety. He writes, in a letter: 
“T used to think a from a horse dangerous, 
but much experience has convinced me to the 
contrary. I have had six falls in two years, 
and just behaved like the three per cents. when 

° they fall—I got up again, and am not a bit the 
worse for it, any more than the stock in 

question.” n speaking of this, he says, “1 
left off riding, for the good of my parish and 

the peace of my family; for, somehow or other, 

my horse and I had a habit of parting com- 
sper. On one occasion I found myself sud- 
denly prostrate in the streets of York, much 
to the delight of the Dissenters. Another time, 
my horse * Calamity’ flung me over his head 
into a neighbouring parish, as if I had been 

a shuttlecock, and I felt ag yy it was not 

into a neighbouring planet; but as no harm 

came of it, I might have persevered perhaps, 

if, on a certain day, a Quaker tailor from a 

neighbouring village, to which I had said [ 

was going to ride, had not taken it into his 
head to call, soon after my departure, and re- 
quest to see Mrs, Sydney. She instantly, con- 
ceiving I was thrown, if not killed, rushed down 
to the man, exclaiming, ‘ Where is he? where 
is your master? is he hurt?’ The astonished 
and quaking snip stood silent from surprise. 

Still more agitated by ‘his silence, she exclaimed, 

‘Is he hurt? I imsist upon knowing the worst.’ 

* Why, please, ma’am, it is only thy little bill, 

a very small account, I wanted thee to settle,’ 

replied he, in much surprise. After this, you 

May suppose, I sold my horse: however, at last 

it was suggested that a carriage was much 

wanted in the establishment. After diligent 
search, I discovered in the back settlements of 

a York coachmaker an ancient green chariot, 

supposed to have been the earliest invention of 
the kind. I brought it home in triumph to my 
admiring family. nary | somewhat dilapidated, 
the village tailor lined it, the village blacksmith 
repaired it; na | pe for Mrs. Sydney’s earnest 
entreaties), we believe the village painter would 
have exercised his genius upon the exterior; 
it escaped this danger however, and the result 
was wonderful. Each year added to its charms: 

it grew ag ap! and younger; a new wheel, a 
new spring; I christened it the Immortal. It 
was known all over the neighbourhood; the 
village boys cheered it, and the village dogs 
barked at it.” 

A. L. Humpureys. 
Devonshire Club, S.W.1. 


SOME SPENSER PROBLEMS. 
Beinc a Repty to Mr. Dovcras HaMmeEr’s 
ARTICLES. 


(See ante pp. 165-7; 183-4; 206-9; 220-4; 
238-41.) 


A BRIEF reply was made (clxxx. 248) to Mr. 
Hamer’s article No. II because it was 


not indicated that this was to be succeeded by 


other articles. Moreover my original 
extended reply has disappeared in the post 
and a second has had to be produced. The in- 
dulgence of readers is therefore reques 
and they are asked to disregard the former 
brief reply in favour of the fuller one now 
submitted. 

Mr, Hamer’s article No. I was induced by 
Mr. J. B. Wurrmore’s reply (ante p. 120) 
on Giles Spenser and, perhaps also, by my 
remark (ante p. 59) that the connection of 
Giles Spenser of Burton Dassett with the 
Althorp family had not been set out any- 
where: that is, so far as I knew. 

Regarding Mr. Wuitmore’s important 
note may I say that its value will be enhanced 
if he will state his authorities, e.g., how does 
he know that William Spencer of Badby 
married Agnes, daughter of Thomas Eritage 
of Burton Dassett? We have the will 
(P.C.C., Vox, 29) of Roger Erytage of Byr- 
ton (i.e., Burton Dassett), Co. Warwick, 
dated 18 Aug., 1495, and proved 12 Nov., 
1495. He had four sons: John, Thomas, 
Edward, William, and four daughters: 
Katherine, Agnes, Alice, and Alice. The 
overseers were Master Thomas Knight, Vicar 
of Byrton, and Gyles Rawlegh, gent. 

We have also the will (P.C.C., Dyngeley, 
19) of Thomas Herytage, dated 21 Oct., 1537, 
and proved 10 July, 1538. The executors 
were Thomas Herytage (relationship not 
stated) and Peter Temple; the witnesses John 
Barrowe, priest, and Thomas Huxley, priest. 
In the Probate Act Book the testator is des- 
cribed as Dean of South Malling. Evidently 
he was the Lichfield Prebendary, and the 
first executor (who renounced) was probably 
his nephew, the London ‘‘ Skynner,” who 
does not seem to be represented by a P.C.C, 
Will. We have also four Heritage wills in 
the Worcester, and one in the Lichfield, Con- 
sistory Court, but these give no Spenser 
information. 

It falls to be noted, however, that there 
was an earlier Giles Spenser of Kettering who 
died c. 1531 in the lifetime of his father. He 
had a brother John and his wife, Margett, 
was executrix. No children mentioned. 
(Northamptonshire Wills.) Mr. Hamer 
states (ante p. 183) that I have confused two 
distinct problems. He further states (ibid.) 
that I have “in paint of fact borrowed one 
of the deductions contained in an article” of 
his. I have not done so. ; 

I had better set out my contact with Mr. 
Hamer’s work. Nine years ago I discovered 
in the British Museum Library, and looked 
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through, a thin volume, which was (I think) 
a reprint of an article of his in the Review 
of English Studies. Late that afternoon I 
endeavoured to purchase at a _publisher’s 
remises in a nearby street a copy of: this 
Pook for careful study, but, for some technical 
reason now forgotten, the purchase could not 
be effected. I have never since seen his book 
or article, nor ‘have I any notes taken from 
the book or article beyond a note of its title 
which I gave, with some recommendation, in 
articles published in ‘N. and Q.’, 1932. I 
advised consultation of it and even called it a 
very able article. So it seemed on a casual 
scanning. These are the short and simple 
annals of my contact,with Mr. Hamer’s 
work, the only scrap of his writings, or 
notes therefrom, in my possession when. com- 

ing my recent articles being a copy of a 
etter of his cut from The Times Literary 
Supplement, 14 Jan., 1932 (Jan. wrongly 
printed June at ante p. 57). When the editor 
of ‘N. and Q.’ informed me that Mr. Hamer 
felt aggrieved by my recent articles because 
he feared I was assuming credit that was 
really due to his work, I replied that I would 
endeavour to find a copy of his article, the 
substance of which I had completely forgotten: 
I made a journey of 20 miles for the purpose 
and wrote again to announce my “ find.” 
These letters are doubtless on record. His 
article, however, has gone out of date and it 
contains several errors. Mr, Hamer’s 
theories and deductions have nothing to do 
with my articles; the works of Spenser and 
the Spenser-Harvey correspondence are open 
to all. But, if it does him any AR ~ 
to state plainly that I claim credit for one 
thing only—to be set out later—in connexion 
with the first marriage of Edmund Spenser 
—something which Mr. Hamer could not 
have seen before the publication last year of 
my articles on Spenser’s brother-in-law. 
But, in order to show my care to acknow- 
ledge literary debts, may I point to my refer- 
ence (ante p. 57) to Mr. Hamer’s letter of 
January, 1932, aforesaid, a reference not 
really required because, as a consequence of 
Mr. Mark Eccles’s discovery, I had long since 
procured a copy of Robert Childe’s will with 
which Mr. Hamer’s letter was concerned in 
part, the part alluded to by me. 

Mr. Hamer states (ante p. 183) that I 
translate ‘‘ meum corculum ”’ as ‘‘ my wife,”’ 
adding that there are no grounds whatever 
for making such a translation and, later on, 
that it is a term of affection which could be 
used of a beloved maid, wife, or mistress. 
Quite so! and I accept the middle use. But 


a careful reading of my written words will 
show that I did not profess to translate, but 
only to give the general sense of, the Latin 
passage quoted. ‘‘ Which is in effect’ were 
the words used (ante p. 56). It is just hair- 
splitting to seek to maintain that the ‘‘ meum 
corculum ’”’ in the former of the two Latin’ 
passages is not the same person as the 
“corculi tui’? and the ‘‘mea Domina 
Immerita”’ of the second—if indeed Mr. 
HaMER maintains this. If he does not, his 
complaint is unintelligible. And ‘‘ mea 
Domina Immerita’’ must be Mrs. Edmund 
Spenser. 

Mr. Hamer states (ante p. 183) that an 
Inquisition quoted by me as in the Royal Irish’ 
Academy is identical with one quoted by him 
from ‘‘C.S.P., Ireland”? and that I made 
no mention of this fact. I was completely 
unaware that Mr. Hamer quoted this, or any 
other, Inquisition. | When searching for 
Travers Inquisitions, I discovered this Spen- 
ser one and I am perfectly entitled to record 
the result of my own labours without cavil or 
question. 

Over the alleged marriage of Edmund 
Spenser, 27 Octs, 1579, which he disputes, 
Mr. Hamer becomes ‘‘ weggish ’’ and lapses 
into poetry—of a kind. Nothing was farther 
from my mind than to suggest that Spenser 
‘had to marry.’’ I have not read Spenser’s 
works so often as Southey is said to have read 
them, but all have been read four or five 
times and many of them very often, the net 
impression on my mind being a deep respect 
for the great poet as a man. It has fre- 
quently happened though that a man dis- 
appointed in love has made an ‘‘ apparently 
hasty marriage ’’—to quote my actual words. 
Let us turn to Spenser’s letter to Harvey, 5 
Oct., 1579. It opens with a long farewell in 
Latin into which comes much about love: he 
has long been smitten by this passion ; love, 
the powerful Mariner, hurries his frai 
barque now this way, now that ; how fickle is 
love, but all love is not fickle: and so on. 
Then, with his letter, 16 Oct., 1579, he sends 
Harvey a set (21) of iambic verses devoted 
solely to the subject of love. Is it any 
wonder that this young man got married 
before the month was out? Dr. G. C. Moore 
Smith (Harvey’s ‘ Marginalia,’ a 29) notes 
a curious break in the Spenser- corre- 
spondence between 23 Oct., 1579, pi April, 
1580. Here must be indulged that propensity 
to guessing which has earned me such dis- 
grace in the eyes of my critic. I would 


suggest that Spenser, in love and somewhat 
red by Harvey’s adust monitions on the 
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subject of Woman and Love, took his courage 
in both hands and got married, Hence a 
temporary coolness. Hence a break in the 
correspondence. 

Mr. Hamer states (ante p. 184) that I 
ignore the fact that there were other Edmund 
Spensers in and around London at the time, 
setting out a list of them. He writes without 
authority. He will find al] but one, I think, 
of these Edmunds in articles I contributed to 
‘N. and Q.’ in 1932, as well as other 
Edmunds further afield. If he culled these 
names from me I do not grumble, nor do I 
blindly assert that he has done so, because 
any diligent person may compile the list for 
himself: the sources of it are open to all. 
But the only Edmund that will fit the case 
I make is the poet. 

Mr. Hamer writes further (ante p. 184): 
“IT am glad he accepts my argument.” His 
gladness must be short-lived. I do not accept 
any argument with which I am unacquainted. 
I did not know his argument at the time of 
writing and, having read it since, I do not 
accept it now. 

“T can now discuss Spenser’s first wife 
freed of the so-called identification with 
Machabyas Childe,” writes Mr. Hamer 
(ante p. 206). Let me recall to Mr. Hamer 

he document which, some years ago, was 
given to me by the late Mr. Graham Aldous 
of Gidding Hall, near Bury St. Edmunds, 
whose wife was a descendant of Spenser's 
brother-in-law, John Travers, a document 
reproduced not only in ‘Some Spenser Pro- 
blems’ (ante p. 57), but last August in my 
articles on John Travers, where it appeared 
for the first time. It is a transcript of an 
ancient document possessed by a far-off mem- 
ber of the Travers family: ‘‘I have seen 
Sylvanus’s signature to a bond dated 1601, 
together with David Nagle’s mark both for 
£200. He afterwards married Nagle’s 
daughtér.’’ So the transcript runs, and Mr. 
Hamer runs away from it, routed horse, foot, 
and artillery by it and its implications. 
Why? Because it explodes all his fine-spun 
theories about Spenser’s first marriage. This 
is an account of the Marriage Licence Bond 
of Sylvanus Spenser and Ellin Nagle. Syl- 
vanus, being of age, could legally sign such 
a bond in 1601. And he had entered into his 

roperty. He was born in 1580 therefore. 
fons not this fit in perfectly with a marriage 
of parents in 1579? 

This is the one thing for which I claim 
credit. It is something new and, though I 
say it who shouldn’t, it is not the first time 
I beve brought something new to Spenser lore. 


Mr. Hamer avoids it however as he would 
avoid a time-bomb. 

And hard upon this (ante p. 206) comes 
Mr. Hamer’s most egregious outburst: “J 
may be very innocent, but I would really like 
to know how Mr. WELPLyY is able to tell from 
the baptismal and marriage ‘records of 
Machabyas Childe in the registers of St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster, that she had fair 
hair,’ and he characterises this as ‘just 
blethers.”” He works up all this by “ inno- 
cently ’’ misrepresenting my thesis. 
identify Machabyas Childe with the first Mrs. 
Spenser. That was made perfectly aa 
And Gabriel Harvey said of this lady: 
‘“habet capillos semiaureos, semiargenteos, 
semigemmeos.’’ A fair-haired woman in fact. 
I refer Mr. Hamer to Gabriel Harvey who 
knew the lady. 

Then I am asked a somewhat rhetorical 
question as to whether I have ‘‘ never heard 
of the poetic convention by which the Eliza- 
bethan poet was expected to describe his 
beloved in only one of two ways, as fair or 
golden-haired or alternatively as black- 
haired.’’ The answer is no! My ignorance 


is exposed! Gabriel Harvey seemed to be 


trying for three shades of colour in the above 
extract, but then he was not much of a poet. 
Spenser gave “‘golden-heare’”’ to Una; ‘‘yellow 
locks” to Belphoebe; ‘‘yellow heare’’ to the 
two ladies bathing whose names some one said 
must have been Jessie and Flossie; silver 
haire to Amphitrite, ‘‘ faire lockes woven in 
gold’” to Hope; ‘greene haire’’ to the 
Nereids, and Fury had ‘‘ snarled hair”’ (hue 
not stated)—to give only a few instances. 

I did not, as Mr. Hamer states (ante p. 
206), assign the date 27 Dec., 1591, as the 
upper limit of time for the death of the first 
Mrs. Spenser. I gave it as the upper limit 
for the composition of the poem ‘ Daphnaida 
knowing from ‘Colin Clouts Come Home 
Againe’ that Spenser was then home at Kil 
colman. In point of fact, Dr. Renwick has 
fixed these limits as August-December, 1590 
(see his edition of ‘ Daphnaida, p. 171), and 
Dr. Renwick, too, has competently discussed 
the question of Old Style and New Style 
regarding the date of this latter poem. 

Mr. Hamer goes on to deal (ante p. 207) 
with three quotations made by me from 
‘Daphnaida.’ Of the first and the third he 
does not think very much, and I can only be 
thankful that he does not charge me wi 
having filched them from some one. But the 
second he charges me with having filched 
without acknowledgment from Miss Henley 
and himself. Now this is a serious matter. 
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Nine years ago (‘N. and Q.’, 1932) I made 
the same quotation without acknowledgment. 
Is there no Statute of Limitations in these 
matters? I know that Miss Henley was not 
the first to suspect the significance of these 
lines. That was suspected as far back as 
1805 when Archdeacon Henry John Todd 
(‘Spenser,’ vol. i, p. 172) wrote: ‘‘ Some 
biographers ltave asserted that he 
lost his first wife.’’ Todd does not agree that 
there was a first wife, but he sets out the 
matter with a pleasing fairness. Where did 
these biographers find ground for their asser- 
tio? In one place only, viz., in the lines 


‘ which Mr, Hamer charges me with filching. 


There is not the slightest foundation for this 
charge. I have been reading and annotating 
Spenser for very many years. I have noted 
in particular passages which seem to have a 
bearing, however slight, on the poet’s life and 
experience. Of these markings three stand 
out: (1) that which in a sonnet indicates the 
Christian names of his mother and his second 
wife; (2) that in ‘ Prothalamion ’ which indi- 
cates London as his place of birth, and (3) 
those lines from ‘ Daphnaidia’ which show that 
when he wrote the poem he was a widower. 
This long practice hag not precluded careful 
study of the notes of Hughes, Jortin, Warton, 
Todd, Herford, Dr. Renwick, the great Johns 
Hopkins University Edition of Spenser’s 
Works, etc. The lines in question above com- 
bined with Todd’s statement showed me at 
once their significance, and it is quite absurd 
to suppose that one must hunt about to see if, 
~ when, anyone else has hit upon the same 
idea. 

Mr. Hamer is a determined collector of 
literary debts; I would venture to mention, 
for the exercise of his talents, a comparison 
between an article of mine in the Journal of 
the Cork Historical and Archaeological 
Society (1922) and parts of Miss Henley’s 
‘Spenser in Ireland’ (1928). The compari- 
son should prove illuminative. 

Regarding Rosalind I laid it down ex- 
pressly that what I wrote was “largely 
speculative suggestions thrown out for further 
research.” And Mr. Hamer’s comment is: 
“All things are possible when we have no 
facts to go upon’”’ (ante p. 207), also that 
“in ‘N. and Q.’ (5 Mar., 1932) Mr. 
suggested that Rosalind might be Dora 
Leveson: is this suggestion withdrawn?” 
Now for my 1932 articles on Spenser I felt 
bound to explore the alleged statement of the 
poet Dryden that Rosalind was kinswoman 
of his grandmother, Frances Wilkes, and 
therefore the affinities of her parents, 


William Wilkes and Frances Clerke had to 
be investigated. William Wilkes was found 
to be of kin to the Leveson family, and 


these are my words on the _ subject 
(‘N. and Q.’ 5 Mar. 1932, p. 167): 
“A Dorothy (Dora) Lison wok be a 


fair anagram of Rosalind, but, so far, no 
Dorothy has emerged into view.’’ Dora 
Leveson is not what I suggested and her name 
is not withdrawn, because it was never put 
forward. In point of fact this exploration 
yielded no results. 

Since writing my recent articles the will of 
Timothy Clerke (P.C.C. Bakon, 1), brother 
of Mrs. William Wilkes, has been located in 
one of my note-books. It was dated 18 Dec. 
1578, and proved 16 Jan. 1578/9. Mention is 
made of testator’s niece Mrs, Kingsmill; to 
William Kingsmill was bequeathed a gelding ; 
and Sir William Kingsmill was the first wit- 
ness to the will. Anne Wilkes’s marriage to 
William Kingsmill had taken place therefore 
by 18 Dec. 1578. If the Harleian MS. pedi- 
gree, which states that this lady had pre 
viously been the wife of Anthony Dryden 
deceased, be correct the search (now in pro- 
gress) of the necessary records lies inside a 
small tract of time. Moreover, the significance 
of the ‘‘ Widdowes daughter of the Glen”’ is 
by no means ignored. William Wilkes was 
buried 6 Oct. 1573. His wife, almost certainly 
his junior, very probably survived him. She 
does not appear, as Mrs. William Wilkes, in 
her brother’s will whose executors were 
Anthony Walthall and Francis Chambers, 
“brothers ’’ (presumably brothers-in-law) of 
the testator. There is no proof that either of 
these was her second husband. 


W. H. Wetpty. 
(To be concluded.) 


RIVER-BED BURIAL. 


[NTERMENT of the dead under a natural 
watercourse is attested for three conti- 
nents, the-earliest instance dating to 1,500 
years ago. The very comprehensive collection 
of burial practices in Hastings’ ‘ or 
of Religions and Ethics’ says nothing of this 
disposal of the dead, and the sole mention in 
‘The Golden Bough’ is narrowly limited in 
its application. The few references to the 
subject I have met with will be found below. 
Perhaps readers will be reminded of others, 
or be able to give fuller particulars of those 
I have merely indicated. 

1. Passing over the imperfect analogy of 
Timon of Athens, one isolated case of river- 
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bed burial is historical. In a.p. 411 Alaric, 
King of an invading host of Goths, died at 
the place now called Cosenza (the Roman 
Cosentia), in Calabria, Southern Italy, 
Cosenza stands near the little river Busento 
(the Roman Busentius or Basentus), the 
course of which, where it ran swiftest, was 
temporarily diverted by the labour of war- 
captives, and the King buried with his war- 
spoils in its bed. The water was then restored 
to its course, and the labourers put to death. 

2. In the basin of the Ogowe river flowing 
through French territory to its delta south of 
the Gaboon estuary, dwells a Negrito tribe of 

ygmies called the Obongos. The Rev. J. G. 

ood, ‘ Natural History of Man,’ i. pp. 540- 
541, says that sometimes they place corpses 
in hollow trees, and sometimes 


they take the body to some running stream, 
the course of which has been previously 
diverted. A deep grave is dug in the bed of 
the stream, the y placed in it and covered 
over carefully. Lastly the stream is restored 
to its original course, so that all'‘traces of the 
grave are soon lost. This remarkable custom 
is not peculiar to the Obongos, but has existed 
in various parts of the world from the earliest 
known time. 


He adds that the origin of the Obongos is a 
mystery. They are nomadic, non-labouring 
and endogamous. ‘‘It is strange that they 
should have retained their individuality 
throughout so long a period, in which phe- 
nomenon they present a curious resemblance 
to the Gipsies of Europe.’’ 

3. Wood’s comparison does not, and could 
not reasonably, imply contact, much less kin- 
ship; but it happens that Gvpsies are sus- 
pected of occasionally practising this mode 
of interment. I quote first from Hubert 
Smith’s ‘ Tent Life in Norway,’ pp. 302-303: 

The circumstances of the non-burial of the 
gipsy dead in the Norwegian churchyards, as 
stated by the Proesten Sundt, is not confined 
exclusively to the gipsies of Norway. Baudri- 
mont in his ‘ Langue des Bohémiens ’ as spoken 
by those living in the Basque provinces, says 
at p. 27. “We do not know what becomes of 
the gipsies who die; not the slightest trace of 
them is ever met with. ‘l'his has given rise to 
the idea that they turn the course of rivulets, 
and, digging a pit, place the body in the 
torrent’s , and again let the water resume 
its course.” Francisque-Michel in his work ‘Le 
Pays Basque,’ at p. 143 says: “I have noticed 
in many localities, said Monsieur le Vicomte 
de Belsunce, who was for a considerable period 
the mayor of a district, that gipsy men and 
women of great age, long known to the present 
generation as ol peop e, disappear suddenly 
and never return. It is a common occurrence, 
yet no labourer in the fields, or traveller on the 
roads, ever sees the trace of a grave.” And the 


same author says: “ Was Grellmann right, or 
i. and] was it true, as many assert, that 
hese people turned the course of some brook 
whilst they made the grave, and turned the 
stream over it immediately afterwards? ” 

Grellmann’s statement was made, no doubt, 
in his great work in German (1783-1787), 
translated shortly afterwards as ‘ A Disserta- 
tion on the Gipsies,’ but I have not had an 
opportunity to search for the passage. 

4. A vestige or modification of the practice 
may perhaps be recognised in an observation 
made by Alfred Williams in his ‘ Round 
about the eon Thames’ a century and a 
half after Grellmann: 

‘I'he gipsies often concealed a death in the 
camp. They buried the corpse in a wood or 
withy-bed, where the bones would not be dis- 
turbed (p. 140). When the workmen were 
clearing a flam out of the river |Cole] in order 
to make the bridge, they found embedded in 
the sand several human skeletons, probably the 
remains of gipsies which had been disposed ot 
secretly (p. 79). 

A ‘‘flam’”’ in that district is a rise in the 
bed of a stream forming a shallow or swampy 
spot, according to the height of the river 
level. It is highly unlikely that these were 
the skeletons of local people. 

5. “It is a well-known fact that the Gyp- 
sies of this country will only bury their dead 
under water’? (Smith, ‘Through Romany 
Songland,’ p. 51). The country referred to 
is Spain, as a whole. If we substitute ‘‘ some. 
times ’’ for ‘‘ only,”’ or else ‘‘ Pyrenees ” for 
‘“‘ Spain,’’ .we have a plain statement which 
corroborates the supposition in sec. 3 above. 

6. Among the Grebo people of Sierra Leone, 
if the chief-priest falls a victim to the ordeal 
of drinking a decoction of the poisonous herb 
called sassywood, ‘‘he must be buried under 
a stream of running water’ (Fraser, ‘ Taboo 
and the Perils of the Soul,’ 1914 edn., p. 15). 

7. River-bed burial is reported to be prac- 
tised regularly by one of the Mongoloid tribes 
of the Himalayas, whose name I regret hav- 
ing mislaid. By another account of them, 
their original home was in Tibet, 

These scraps of evidence, some conclusive, 
some dubious, are so sporadic and racially and 
geographically unrelated, that no common 
factor can easily be imagined save that of 
motive. The association of water with the 
dead is as old as Akkadia and early Egypt, 
but there and in many other parts of the 
world it has symbolized a journey by means 
of a boat to Paradise or to the legendary 
cradle of a tribe. The dead were set afloat 
on a river or the sea in a bark or coffer. A 
practice followed by some of the non-Aryan 
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tribes of India, however—that of weighting 
the corpse and sinking it in a river—may 
have had a motive in common with interment 
underneath a river. For, generally speaking, 
“concealed burial and obliteration of all 
marks of the grave appear to be due to a 
desire to get rid of the spirit. It is found 
among the wilder tribes of Madras and 
Burma’’ (Hastings, ‘ Encyclopedia of Re- 
Among less 
primitive peoples there may have been the 
motive of secrecy, a desire to prevent disturb- 
ance of the remains by enemies or wild 


animals. 
W. W. 


ARLISLE INN OR PLACE, STRAND. 

—Some writers, including ‘‘G. E. C.”’ in 
his ‘Complete Peerage,’ note with surprise 
the statement in a will of 1584 that this man- 
sion of the Bishops of Carlisle was situated 
in St. Clement Danes parish. But the 
Escheator’s Inquisition of 1509, taken on the 
death of Bishop Roger Leyburn, also refers 
to ‘‘de possessionibus in parochia Sancti 
Clementis in comitatu Midd. quas Rogero 
Layburne nuper Karliolen.”” (D.K.P.R., 
10th Rep., 1849, ii. No. 1, p 84.) Roger 
Whelpdale died at ‘‘ Carlisle Place in Lon- 
don,” 4 Feb. 1422. Edward Story dwelt ‘‘ in 
the Byssh of Carlilles place apud le 
Stronde ”’ tween 1468 and 1480, and 
eventually Lord Russell secured ‘‘ Carlisle 
Place without Temple Bar’’ for himself 
(House of Lords Journals, i. pp. 121-3, 187-8, 
191, 198; 31-33 Hen. VIII, 1539-1541). The 
name ‘‘ Carlisle House’’ was then trans- 
ferred to the residence of the late Bishops of 
Rochester in Lambeth Marsh, and the Strand 
mansion successively altered its name to Rus- 
sell or Bedford House, 1539-1600, Herbert or 
Worcester House, 1601-1682, Beaufort House 
and buildings, 1682-1895, narrowly escaping 
the further names of Fairfax House and 
Salisbury House in 1650-51. Kingsford states 
that Worcester House was pulled down in 
1682 to make room for Beaufort Buildings 
(Stow, Supp. ii. p. 29), but this is not the 
case, for Beaufort House (so named when the 
Marquis of Worcester was created Duke of 
Beaufort in 1682) was destroyed by fire in 
1695 and on the site Beaufort Buildings arose. 
In the 0.8, London maps, 5 feet scale (1874) 
sh. vii, No. 73, and 25 inch scale (1876) the 
site of Worcester House and Beaufort Build- 
ings is marked as a separately bounded dis- 
trict called ‘‘ St. Clement Danes, detached 


No. 2.’’ Since the drastic demolition Strand 
scheme of 1890-5 the Savoy Theatre covers the 
site of the mansion. 

S. J. Mance. 


‘LETTERS TO .SEVERALL 
PERSONS OF HONOUR.’ —In all 
literature there is surely: no collection of 
letters more exasperating than that which 
John Donne the younger made of some written 
by his father and published under the above 
pretentious title in 1651. (As we shall see, 
the title was pretentious” indeed.) The 
letters ought to tell us so much both about the 

t+ and about his correspondents, whereas 
they tell us little about either. And that 
little is now shown to be eyen less than had 
appeared; for Mr. R. E. Bennett,! who for 
many years past has made an intensive study 
of Donne’s life and letters, offers weighty 
evidence for his belief that the names or 
initials of many of those to whom they claim 
to have been written, were fabricated in order 
to make it appear that those “ persons of 
honour ’’ were both more in number and of 
greater social consequence than in truth they 
were. He finds that the greater part of the 
letters came from Donne’s correspondence with 
Sir Henry Goodere, and that in the headings 
of more than twenty of these his son substi- 
tuted the names or initials of other men, 
mostly of high social station. He is satisfied 
that the letters headed with the following 
names or initials were all written to Goodere? : 

Sir Thomas Lucy 6, 62, 66, 74, 79; Sir 
Henry Wotton 41, 43, 45; Lord G. H. [? 
George Hastings] 32, 72; Sir H. R. 11, 67; 
Sir G. H. 26; Sir Ifohn] H[arington] 40; 
Sir G. M. in Sir George Moore] 35; Sir 
Robert] D[rury] 50; Sir T. H. [? Sir 
Thomas Lucy] 53; G. K. 59; Sir G. 
B[rydges ?] 60; Sir G. P. 61; F. H. [ ? George 
Herbert] 82. 

It seems clear, then, that the haphazard 
arrangement of the letters, or what appears 
to be such, and especially the absence of dates 
from so many of them are not due to the in- 
competence or carelessness of the younger 
Donne, but that they were deliberately con- 
trived to lessen the risk of detection in what 
et rank henceforth as a notable literary 

ake. 
B. H. Newp1Garte. 


1 P.M.L.A. Publications of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America, March, 1941. 

2 They are numbered as in Keynes’s Biblio- 
graphy, pp. 8489, and the attributions in 

rackets are from the same authority. 
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| 
Readers’ Queries. 


S ME CURIOUS IMPALEMENTS. —. 
The illustrations to a paper on the 
Arundell brasses at Mawgan, by the late Mr. 
Mill Stephenson and. Mr. R. H. Pearson, 
published in the Journal of the Society of 
Antiquaries of April 1939 and in ) 
Transactions of e Monumental Brass 
Society for October 1940, show several shields 
from the brasses of Sir John Arundell, his 
wife and daughters, in which the quartered 
shield of Arundell is impaled with what 
appears to be (and is so read by the authors) 
the coat of his wife’s father. Gerard Danet, 
quarterly of eight. But the impalement is 
actually two quartered shields per pale, viz. 
Danet quarterly of four impaled with Bel- 
knap quarterly of four; and it thus represents 
not merely the wife’s father but both her 
parents. Her mother, wife of Gerard Danet, 
must have been a Belknap, and probably a 
sister of Elizabeth Belknap who married 
Philip Cooke of Gidea Hall, Essex: it is on 
this point that information is desired. 

This curious arrangement illustrates a 
Tvdor experiment in marshalling arms, of 
which there is a contemporary example in 
painted glass at Bradenham, Bucks, where 
the shield of Thomas Windsor bears on its 
dexter side the quartered arms of his father 
William, Lord Windsor, with those of his 
.mother, Margaret dau. and h. of William 
Samborn in pretence, and on its sinister half 
the arms of his wife’s parents per pale viz. 
Dacre of Gilsland quarterly of six impaling 
Talbot quarterly of six: she was Dorothy, 
daughter of William 4th Lord Dacre by 
Elizabeth, daughter of George Talbot, 4th 
Earl of Shrewsbury. 

A similar disposition of coats was noted by 
Anthony Wood on the shield of John Fetti- 
place ‘‘in a parlour window ”’ at Swinbrook 
Manor, Oxon. It bore im its dexter half the 
impaled arms of his father Richard Fettiplace 
and his mother Elizabeth Besils, and in the 
sinister those of his wife, Dorothy Danvers. 
The impalement of a wife’s parental coats 
per fesse is, of course, less uncommon—and 
more easily recognisable. 

Puzzling as these eccentricities have proved 
there is a yet more recondite problem in a 
shield on the Tudor overmantel in the hall of 
the remote and ruinous manor house at Yel- 
ford, Oxon., owned by the Hastings family 


from Domesday until bought by Speaker 
Lenthall, whose descendants still hold it. The | 


shield bears the Hastings maunche impaling 
a fesse wreathed between a cat and a stag’s 
head rased. No such coat appears in Pap- 
worth, nor can be accounted for by any name 
in the Hastings pedigree. But the pedi 
shows that John Hastings, who presented to 
the church in 1567, and probably rebuilt his 
manor house, married first Constance Rowe 
and lastly Mary Pudsey. The arms of neither 
family fill the bill: but their crests do; both 
pun on the name, Pudsey bearing a pussy-cat 
and Rowe a roe-deer’s head. The wreathed 
fesse between these charges is thus actually a 
crest-wreath. The letters J H and M H 
beneath the shield confirm the solution, and 
show that John Hastings rebuilt his house 
during the reign of his last wife. They were 
the ancestors of Warren Hastings. 


E, A. GREENING LAMBORN. 


NOMALIES IN PRONUNCIATION.— 


1. Can anyone explain the pronuncia- 
tion aégrétat, which was certainly current in 
Oxford as late as 1900? It cannot be a vulgar 
error in the vulgar sense of that expression, 
for it was not in popular use; the Dons, 
whatever their ignorances, knew the classical 
quantities. I can think of no better explan- 
ation than the analogy of e.g., aégrotdbat, 
which had a secondary accent on the first 
syllable. 

2. Why do we call godlike Alexander 
Paris? All analogy calls for Paris, cf. Iris, 
Ares, Maro. Is it the analogy of the French 
capital ? 

3. Am I right, again, in thinking that 
many Americans do call the French capital 
Paris, to rhyme (or nearly!) with Varus 
(pair iss) ? 

R. W. C. 


FRENCH DRAMATIST.—In a 
note attached to the ‘ Epistle to Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, on his Edition of Shakes 
peare’s Works’ Collins mentions Alexandre 
Hardy thus: 

About the time of Shakespear the Poet Hardy 
was in great repute in France. He wrote, 
according to Fontenelle, six hundred plays. The 
French Poets after him applied themselves im 
general to the correct Improvement of the 
Stage, which was almost totally disregarded by 
those of our own Country, Johnson excepted. 
The number of plays here mentioned is truly 
extraordinary but I find a biographical dic 
tionary putting the. figure at from five to 
seven hundred pieces and noting that forty-one 
of them are extant. How comes it that #0 
widely exhibited a dramatist has so generally 
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disappeared from remembrance? His style of 
drama must at least have had a special appeal 
to the audiences of his dav. as he was able to 
on so long. I know nothing of any of his 
lays. Attraction of some sort they must 
Sire had. What was it? Perhaps he had few 
competitors of any distinction. Corneille was 
not making a name till near the end of 

Hardy’s life. 

Curtovs. 


UCCESSFUL PROPHETS. — James 
Payn’s ‘ Notes from the News,’ 1890, which 
I picked up years ago, gives me great pleasure 
for casual reading. He is always light and 
humorous in his comments on the passing 
pageant of the world and free from that 
struggle after paradox and epigram which 
seems to have ome necessary for similar 
commentators in this present century. The 
lapse of time, too, has made several of his 
notes into queries I should be glad to solve. 
Thus he writes: 
Everyone knows the lucky prophecy which 
e the fortune of Zadkiel’s ‘Almanac,’ In 
China, it seems, the almanac—published by the 
Government only—is considered of the utmost 
importance, as its chief mission is to foretell 
what times and places will be lucky for per- 
forming all the acts of everyday life. 
What was this ‘‘ lucky prophecy’? I knew 
nothing about it. 
James Payn goes on to remark that as a 
tule, our English prophets have not been 
at successes. The luckiest was one De la 
Jour, an Irish poet, scourged by Pope, who 
redicted the very day on which the siege of 
‘Havannah would be finished by its surrender 
and was never right again. The prophet 
Nixon, who was recently in ‘N. and Q.’, 
seems to have had a pretty good run but also 
a natural gift for obscurity which was useful. 
What others have made striking and well- 
attested forecasts of historic events not ex- 
pected to happen, and in how many cases did 
they make a good thing of their gift? To-day, 
when popular newspapers devote space regu- 
larly to what the stars foretell, one can hardly 
afford to laugh at the credulity of the ‘public. 
Little, of course, is said of the numerous 
failures. I recall a particularly warm time 
im one of Buchan’s ‘‘ cold periods,’’ while the 
folk-lore about the coming weather is 
notoriously untrustworthy. 
Curious. 


THE FIRST G.P.0.—Kent’s ‘ Encyclo- 
paedia of London,’ 1937, locates the first 
G.P.0. in Cloak Lane, Dowgate Hill, and 


afterwards (1666) at the Black Swan, Bishop-- 
gate, said to be mentioned by Pepys in 1664. 
Will a reader oblige with authoritative refer- 
ences for these statements ? out 


LD-TIME ENGLISH SPORTS. — In 
many parts of the country sports of an 
unusual character still prevail which are 
confined to restricted areas and, although 
they are extremely popular within a limited 
area, they are almost unknown elsewhere. 
Typical examples are Kayles, which is played 
at St. Merryn and other parts of Cornwall; 
Billeting and Buck i’ t’ Wood which are 
— on the Pennine slopes ; and Knur and 
pell which is widely favoured in West York- 
shire towns. There are many others, and I 
am sure it would be of interest if readers 
could supply details of these before they 
vanish before the progress of standiardised 
sports. 

There are also quite a number of games 
which are only played annually, particularly 
at Easter and on Shrove Tuesday; such as 
the hurling game played at St. Colomb Major. 

I should also be pleased to hear if there 
is any record of quintains other than that 
still preserved at Offham in Kent or of any 
other remaining relics of old time sports such 
as bull baiting, bear baiting and cock fight- 
ing. 

James WALTON. 


Two IMPOSTORS OF THE PAST.— 
Dickens notes close to the end of his 
‘American Notes’ that superstitions, im- 
posture and credulity in the United States 
can be equalled over here, 
cd the precedents of Mrs. Southcote, Mary 
‘ofts, the rabbit-breeder, or even Mr. Thom, of 
Canterbury; which latter case arose, sometime 
after the dark ages had passed away. 
What were the achievements of Mary Tofts 
and Mr. Thom? Naturally enough, they 
have sunk into obscurity, since the ‘ American 
Notes’ deal with a visit as long ago as 1842. 


T..C. C. 


GEIZE QUARTIERS” PEDIGREE 

AND PORTRAITS.—This form of 
pedigree contains thirty-one names (includ- 
ing oneself), I find that I possess portraits 
(original paintings, silhouettes, mezzotint 


engravings or drawings) of twenty-two of the 
persons named in the chart, and of seven 
out of the eight males in the fourth genera- 
tion. It would be interesting to know if 
anyone can claim to have portraits of all 
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his thirty ancestors—male and female—up 


to and including his great-great-grandparents. 
P. D. M. 


ANCE 
(MODERN).—1. It 


de-lis, France (Ancient) by an edict of 1376. 


Can anyone say where the text of the edict is 


to be found ? 


2. It is also recorded that Henry IV of 
aapient made a similar change in the first 
an 


fourth quarters of the arms of England, 


then France (Ancient), out of compliment to 
Charles V of France. Can anyone say where 
the text of the act, proclamation or edict is 


to be found ? 


It seems that France (Ancient) first 


a red on the counter-seal of Louis VIII of 
Fr ce about 1223 and France (Modern) first 
on the counter-seal of Philip III about 1270, 
more than a hundred years elon the edict of 
Charles V (‘ Eléments de Palaecographie,’ 
Vol. i., p. 352, and Vol. ii., p. 106.) 


Cattum Bec. 


SKE’S SCHOOL, HEATH STREET, 
HAMPSTEAD.—About the end of the 
last century there was a school in Heath 
Street, Hampstead, which I believe to have 
been Aske’s. Is this or any other school still 
there? It is quite possible that I have made a 

mistake in the name. 

ArtTHuR W. Marks. 


Kies COLLEGE SCHOOL, WIMBLE- 
DON.—Has a history and a list of 
scholars of this school ever been published ? 


ArtHur W. Makks. 


HE CHEESEMONGERS’ COMPANY.— 
In Calendar L.B. of the Calendars of the 
Letter Books of the City of London (No-d 
A-L) is mentioned '‘‘ Elections of the Mistery 
of Cheesemongers 1328."" What accounts of 
this Company have been published ? 


AxtHurR W. Marks. 
Auckland, N.Z. 


AINT-SULPICE.—Could anyone recom- 
mend to me a good history of the famous 
church of Saint-Sulpice at Paris? I should 
also be glad to know how that saint came to 
be its patron. 
Cc. E. H. 


(ANCIENT) AND FRANCE 
is recorded that 
Charles V of France changed the appearance 
of the arms of France by substituting three 
fleur-de-lis France (Modern) for semé of fleur- 


Replies. 


MOURNERS AT SIR PHILIP _ 


SIDNEY’S FUNERAL. 
(clxxx. 398). 


“PR. Edw. Jobsone ’’ was son and heir of 
Sir Francis Jobson, M.P. for the 
borough of Colchester 1553 and in several sub- 
sequent Parliaments. Though an old and 
prosperous Colchester family the Jobsons did 
not attain social distinction or great wealth 
until Francis Jobson entered the service of 
John Dudley, Earl of Warwick (1547) and 
Duke of Northumberland (1551) —b. 1502, 
beheaded 1553. About 1550 Francis Jobson 
married Elizabeth Plantagenet, third daugh- 
ter and co-heir of Arthur, Viscount Lisle, a 
son of Edward IV by Jane Shore. Francis 
Jobson, with a touch of humour, stated: 

I was married to my wyff at the request of 

the Duke sane of Northumberland] he 
promising that he would helpe me to a manor 
that my Lorde Wynsor had in Staffordshire. 
Being disappointed of the saide Manor, he bor. 
rowed a good part of my money. 
Jobson had no cause to complain. He received 
lucrative appointments, was knighted, and 
by the influence of his patron, then Earl of 
Warwick (afterwards Duke of Northumber- 
land) acquired the great estates of the dis- 
solved Abbey of St. John Baptist at 
Colchester. 

Edward Jobson inherited part of these 
estates. He was a_ high-handed and 
difficult person. Om Oct. 3, 1580, at a 
Session of the Peace at Colchester he was 
charged, as ‘‘ Edward Jobson Esquire of 
St Giles’s parish Colchester’’ (the parish 
where the Abbey and its church and fine 
buildings had stood) with having, by force 
and! arms, namely swords, daggers and knives, 
assaulted John Lambe, one of the four 
Serjeants at Mace of Colchester, on St. John’s 
Green (territory of the dissolved Abbey) and 
with having rescued and set at liberty Richd. 
*Beacham, whom the Serjeant had quite law- 
fully arrested at suit of Wm. Sebrooke. As 
usual in such cases, Edward Jobson Esquire 
was accused of having so maltreated Lambe 
that ‘‘ his life was despaired of ’’—an obvious 
exaggeration, as within three months Lambe 
was fined 6d. at Colchester for unlawfully 
playing at “‘ tables.”” Lambe continued to be 
a Serjeant at Mace for a good many years 
after. Anyhow Edward Jobson, Esquire, was 


fined 40s. by the Bailiffs of Colchester, an un- 


usually heavy fine, equal to over £20 in 
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resent value. Edward Jobson appears in 
other local litigation and on Jan. 16, 1581, 
rosecuted a local farmer for trespassing and 
attempting to take rabbits, with nets and a 
ferret, Colchester, an important 
manor, formerly part of the Abbey estates. 

“Mr. Tho. Jobsone,’’ his elder brother, 
died soon after Sir —— oe funeral. 
Edward Jobson died in 1590. 


W. Gurney BENHAM. 


Kant AND PIETISM (clxxx. 352).— 
Professor Liebert, research worker in the 
Department of Philosophy at the University 
of Birmingham, formerly Professor of Philo- 
sophy at the Universities of Berlin and 
Belgrade, has favoured me with the following 
note, which I have put into English. 


L. R. M. Srracway. 


On this subject one could write a whole 
treatise. But in my opinion it would not be 
easy to prove direct influence of Pietism on 
Kant’s ethics, except in a dialectical sense, 
in the sense of repudiation and contradic- 
tion. Kant is in a high degree a dialectical 
thinker, a thinker who employs in masterly 
fashion the instrument of contradiction, as 
shown by his criticism of traditional 
rationalism (rationalistic metaphysics: 
Leibniz, Christian Wolf, etc.) and of the 
sensualistic empiricism of English _philo- 
sophy, The importance attached to feeling, 
issuing from and so strongly emphasized 
by Pietism, stung Kant to contradiction. 
He saw and stated plainly again“and again 
that no ethical principle, no maxim for 
moral action, can be founded on feeling. 
Feeling is too uncertain, too unsteady. 
Kant tries to find ‘“‘a law of universal 
validity,’’ a basic norm, ponsns moral 
action in general, Here, as elsew ere, he 
rejects with great oe all that is sub- 
jective. Feeling and personal experience 
are for him the roots of all subjectivity. 
But Kant both in his theory of cognition 
(in the ‘Critique of Pure Reason’) and 
in his ethics (Critique of Practical 
Reason’) aims at objective cognition and 
the discovery of principles that are objec- 
tively valid (categories, precepts, etc.). 

It is perhaps possible to admit an in- 
fluence of Pietism upon Kant’s ethics merely 
in so far as the tone and temper which 
prevail in his ethical writings display a 
special warmth and heartiness—such ex- 
ciation of feeling as was native to the 
Pietists. But Kant was nevertheless an 


opponent of all ‘‘ enthusiasm,” and gave 
oe expression to his hostility. 
ant had personal knowledge of Pietism: 

(a) Pietism was at the time a wide-spread 
spiritual movement, general in character, | 
extending to Kénigsberg, the city of Kant’s 
7 hag which he never left throughout his 
ife. 

(b) Kant’s mother was a Pietist. Only 
to her, and not to his father, does he seem 
to have been closely attached. But with 
characteristic reserve Kant makes but 
sparing allusion to his private and family 
affairs, 

(c) Kant went to school and received most 
of his education at the Pietist Collegium 
Fridericianum at Kénigsberg, ‘an excellent 
grammar school, where it is true he was 
imbued chiefly with the spirit 6f classical 
(especially Latin) literature. It seems as 
if the excessively large number of divinity 
lessons and religious exercises (several hours 
daily) conducted in the spirit of Pietism 
had affected him unpleasantly. 

Kant was a man of strong and deep feel- 
ing. But with his silent nature he did not 
care to let that feeling come so strongly 
to the front as the Pietists did. 

ARTHUR LIEBERT. 
University of Birmingham. 


POPe’s ILIAD (clxxx. 352).—‘ Pope is 

not very like Homer, but he is 6o far like 
Homer that he talks like a sane man; and the 
great Elizabethans did not always do so; 
neither indeed did the great Romantics.”’ 
G. K. Chesterton. Pope’s short-comings are 
clearly shown by Oliver Elton, yet his Iliad 
is ‘‘ a smooth and noble poem,”’ with one epic 
quality, ‘‘sonority and vowelled ease.” 
Gibbon read Pope at school with the ‘Arabian 
Nights’; its portrait of human life and 
specious miracles he held ‘‘ endowed with 
every merit, except that of likeness to the 
original.’’ Gray said there would never be a 
translation of Homer equal to Pope’s. Words- 
worth and Coleridge were severe on it, yet 
Coleridge describes it as ‘‘ an astonishing pro- 
duct of matchless talent and ingenuity." 
Young was very severe, writing of Pope’s 
‘fall from’ Homer’s numbers, free as air, 
lofty and harmonious as the spheres, into 
childish shackles and tinkling sounds; put- 
ting Achilles into petticoats a second time.” 
J. S. Mill read it twenty or thirty times 
through. Myself when young I hated its 
smoothness, and the jog of the couplets; now 
I recognise the great vigour of many passages, 
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and the earnest purpose of the whole, despite 
its irritating vocabulary. 
HIBERNICUS. 


A chorus of praise greeted Pope’s Homer 
when it was =: Gosse says in his 
‘Eighteenth Century Literature’ : 


He did what was perhaps better than making 
an accurate version of Homer, he produced the 
finest, the longest, the most conspicuous poem 
of the age, 


It was composed in the style, manner and 
movement which, largely through Pope’s own 
achievements in them, dominated writers of 
verse throughout the century. The repute of 
_ the heroic couplet has not lasted. Should 
readers of to-day tolerate it for its advantages 
as providing a good translation of Homer? 
Translation may fairly be said to involve 
three considerations, 1. Knowledge of the 
original; 2. Knowledge of the best English ; 
3. Concessions to the spirit of the age. 
To-day paraphrase seems to be more in favour 
than translation; I have observed swear- 
words added to the Odyssey as improvements ; 
and there is a strong objection to dignity of 
any sort. This Homer unfortunately pos- 
sesses, and some of his simplest lines, as is the 
way with great masters, are the grandest. If 
this will never do, they must be altered, 
written up somehow. But Bentley’s criticism 
remains, when Pope insisted on a verdict— 

Oh, ay, now I recollect your translation :— 
It is a pretty poem, Mr. Pope; but you must 
not call it Homer. 
Matthew Arnold, who read Homer in the 
Greek and knew it well, agrees with this, and 
his book ‘On Translating Homer,’ with the 
retort of F. W. Newman, a translator he 
could not approve of, states fairly enough the 
merits of Homer and the proper aim of a 
translator. It is not ‘‘ to stimulate in any 
manner possible the general public ’’ but “‘ to 
reproduce, as nearly as he can, the general 
effect of Homer.” Pope cannot claim to do 
this. One instance may suffice. Sarpedon 
tells his friend Glaucus (‘TIliad,’ xii, 322) 
that, if escaped from this battle, they were to 
be immortal, he would not fight among the 
foremost, or send his friend to the fray. But 
now, since ten thousand fates beset them 
which no mortal can escape or avoid, 

Let us go, whether we hand to someone his 
prayer, or he to us. 
This is a single line, simple enough and 
effective in its simplicity. Pope renders it 
into two :— 

The life, which others pay, let us bestow, 
And give to Fame what we to Nature owe. 


The plain ‘ Let us 0” is lost ; the followi 
words are altered lost ; and the 
tion of the couplet has led to a totally un- 
necessary addition of motive. It is there to 
be adorned with Pope’s usual neatness of 
rhetorical contrast, which is not in Homer’s 
way at all. This “translation” is, in fact, 
a falsification of Homer’s language, manner 
and movement. So much is clear. But our 
latest poets and versifiers are so clever that 
Homer's simplicity and tendency to the 
“grand style,” as Arnold called it, may well 
make them impatient. What form of gutter 
English they may use to reduce this taint I 
neither know nor care, though I shall give 
their efforts a fair reading if I come across 
them. Since Dr. Gilbert Murray led the way 
by smartening up Euripides, faithfulness to 
the Greek is not likely to be a serious handi- 
cap. But Homer is dignified and no render- 
ing that loses this side of his poems is a real 
translation. 
W. iH. J. 


[}SBON WINE (clxxx. 261, 302).—In 
August, 1925, when searching Parish Re- 
gisters, tombstones, etc., in Co. Bucks, I 
stayed one night with the vicar of a parish on 
the borders of Co. Oxon—he rather old. Before 
dinner he asked me if I would like to try some 
Lisbon wine as he said he always drank it 
in the evening. I think he could not drink 
beer, and was doubtful of village water. 

I agreed, and we drank it out of tumblers. 
I tried the first tumbler, half water, half 
wine, and it seemed very pleasant after a 
tiring day. The next tumbler I took neat, as 
he did, and I thought it a very good type of 
country wine, such as I had often drunk in 
countries abroad. It seemed rather similar 
to a cheap Burgundy country wine that, when 
we lived five and @ half years in Lausanne, 
we provided for our washer-woman on the day 
she came to our flat to do our weekly washing, 
and dry it in our own drying-place under 
cover—as other tenants did. If she did not 
consume the contents of the bottle, then I did 
at my luncheon. I asked the vicar where he 
obtained the Lisbon wine; he told me from 
London, I think from the Civil Service Stores, 
or elsewhere. He told me the price, very 
moderate, but delivery added to cost. He 
bought it in jars, and I think it was usually 
sold this way. 

It is possible that such a wine may have 
been sold in public houses in London and else 
where, instead of Tarragona, which years ago 
was usually bought for issuing as a sort of 
port. Lately, when destroying a lot of papers, 
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I noticed in a town wine merchant's list, 
of 1931, ‘‘Lispon, Full Rich, Extra 
quality... . 2s. 6d. a bottle.” Tarragona, 
quoted above it, at same price. This would 
mean 15s, a gallon, and I feel sure was much 
above price at which my friend the vicar 
bought what he drank. Just before typing 
this I received a reply from a great friend, a 

artner in a noted wine merchants’ firm in 
the Midlands. ‘As regards ‘Lisbon’ wine, 
we never touch it her» I have enquired from 
a local friend who knows it well, It is a Port 


type of the Tarragona order, but he says is 
out everywhere now, like most wines.” 


Hersert 


DMIRAL SIR ISAAC COFFIN: 
RICHARD BARWELL (clxxx. 404).— 
Iam sorry to have to deprive your correspon- 
dent P. D. M. of Sir Isaac Coffin as ancestor 
of the descendants of Sir Robert Mundy. 
According to Betham’s ‘ Baronetage,’ v., 
585, Richard Barwell married Catherine, 
sister of Sir Isaac and daughter of Nathaniel 
Coffin, Paymaster of the Customs of the Port 
of Boston, Mass. I also find her described as 
sister of Sir Isaac in a pedigree of the Bar- 
well family which I compiled before 1926, 
but cannot retrieve my authority. I doubt 
if it was Betham. 

According to Betham Sir Isaac was un- 
married in 1804, and as Richard Barwell’s 
sixth son Augustus (fourth or fifth by 
Catherine) was born in 1802 or 1803, clearly 
Catherine cannot have been Sir Isaac’s 
daughter. 

I shall be glad to know the date of Bar- 
well’s marriage to Catherine Coffin. 

J. B. Wxitmore. 


According to Debrett’s ‘Baronetage of 
England (edited by William Courthope: 
London: 1836) Sir Isaac Coffin, ‘‘ Baronet, 
K.G.H., Admiral of the Red,’’ married 
“ Elizabeth-Browne, only child of the late W. 
Greenly of Titley (sic) Court, co, Hereford ”’ 
in March 1811. 

Isaac Coffin, born at Boston on 16 May 
1759, was the fourth son of ‘‘ Nathaniel 
Coffin of Boston esq.’’ and Elizabeth Barnes 
“daughter of Henry Barnes of Boston, 


’ merchant’? whose marriage took place in 


March 1748. Nathaniel and Elizabeth, Coffin 
had issue nine children (five sons and four 
daughters) the eighth child and third daugh- 
ter being Catharine who married firstly 
“Richard Barwell of Stansted Park co. 


Sussex esq., and 2ndly Oct. 1811, Edward- 
Miller Mundy of Shipley co. Derby esq.”’ 
In the light of this record it would therefore 


appear that Catharine was the sister of Sir 
Isaac Coffin and not his daughter as quoted 
from Dr. J. H. Mee’s ‘ Bourne of the Past.’ 

The date of Sir Isaac’s creation to a 
baronetcy is here given as 16 June 1804 and 
is identical with that given in Debrett’s 
‘Peerage’ (Vol. ii.) London: 1819 sub list 
of the then Baronets of Great Britain p. 1380. 

There is no mention of any progeny born 
to Sir Isaac Coffin and Elizabeth, his wife, 
and it would seem, therefore that there was no 
issue of this marriage prior to 1836, 


The origin of the Coffin family is given as 
follows :— 


The vow gf was settled at Portledge, co.. 
Devon, and the branch from which the bart: 
descends, went from Brixham Torbay, to North: 
America, and on account of their loyalty during 
the American revolution, were driven from 
thence by the republicans. 

Richard Barwell bought Stansted House in: 
1781 when it was put up for sale by the 
Court of Chancery to discharge Lord Halifax’s 
debts. In 1876 he rebuilt and remodelled the 
house under the direction of Joseph Bonomi 
and James Wyatt—the work taking five years. 
to complete. In this way he exhausted a 
great proportion of the immense fortune 
which he had accumulated in the service of 
the East India Company. His association 
with, and staunch support of, Warren 
Hastings, is history. 


Harriet K. James. 


Not all of P. D. M.’s facts can be correct. 
If Catherine Coffin m. Richard Barwell in 
1783, she can hardly have been the d. of 
(Sir) Isaac Coffin, who was at that date only 
twenty-four years of age; nor is it probable 
that she was the mother of Sir Robert Mundy, 
who was not born until 1813 — thirty years. 


later. EB. C. W. 


“(WHIMING”: ‘“ RINGING” (clxxx. 
406).—As an old bellringer, I am glad 
to answer the questions put by O. N. H. 

A bell normally hangs mouth downwards 
and, in this position, can be tolled or chimed, 
by anyone, with little or no experience. 

Ringing is quite a different matter. The 
bell has first to be raised, that is to say, 
swung, by means of the wheel and rope, until 
it is mouth upwards, resting, one side or the 
other, on a moving stay. It is now ready to 
ring and by a gentle pull, on the rope’s end 
and checked by the sally, it is brought a 
complete circle and can be then rested on the 
other side of the moving stay. In change 


or round ringing, it is held, just over the 
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balance, until its turn comes in the change 
or round. 

Much nonsense has been talked about the 
Home Guard ringing the bells in case of 
invasion, I can only say that, if they were 
not expert ringers, this would be a _ very 
dangerous proceeding, as they would probably 
throw the bells over and find themselves 
carried up to the roof, as 1 once experienced 
in my learning days. 

Leorpotp A. VIDLER. 

“DRIDE AND PREJUDICE” (clxxx. 
385).—‘‘ Without destroying the distinc- 

tion of ranks, a distant prospect of freedom 
and honours was presented, even to those 
whom pride and prejudice almost disdained 
to number among the human species,” 
Gibbon, chap. 2, on Roman slaves. In 1791 
Mrs. Piozzi wrote some verses to her husband 
and Marquis Trotti, then travelling, com- 
paring the latter to the Isis, ‘‘ From Pride 
and Prejudice as clear.”’ 
R. H. 


prcosy (clxxx. 387).—The pack is dealt 
round to the three players, the odd card 
being turned up for trumps. One is scored 
for each trick won, except that knaves are 
penalized ; four points are deducted for win- 
ning the knave of hearts, three for diamonds, 
two for clubs, one for spades. Suit must be 
followed when possible. It is an amusing 
game, 
HIBERNICUS. 


VEXILLA (clxxx. 334).—An early instance 
of the use of banners in processions by the 
Christian Church is noted in Chambers’s 
‘ Book of Days’ (May 26). In the year a.p. 
597, when St. Augustine received permission 
to reside in Canterbury, he and his followers 
walked there in solemn procession headed by 
a large silver cross, and a banner on which 
was painted a representation of the Saviour. 
As they marched the choristers sang one of the 
still famous Gregorian chants. This state- 
ment may be traced to Bede’s ‘ Historia 
ecclesiastica gentis Anglorum.’ ie 


KS WRITTEN IN PRISON (clxxx. 

79, 140, 159, 175, 228, 339, 394).— 

P. G. Wodehouse, now in a civilian intern- 

ment camp in Silesia, has told an American 

reporter that he is writing a book—and has a 

typewriter conceded to him for the purpose. 

The writing of a book: in prison is rare 

enough: the typewriter concession must be 
unique. 
E. L, 


I should like to add to Captain Jaccarp’s 
interesting note, at the last reference, on 
Thomas Cooper, author of ‘The Purgatory 
of Suicides,’ the fact that Cooper recanted his 
early opinions on religion and politics, be 
came converted, and for many years was a 
vigorous lecturer on Christian evidence. His 
once popular book ‘The Bridge of History 
over the Gulf of Time’ embodied some of his 
lecture material. Cooper, like his contem- 
porary, Thomas Miller, was a native of 
Gainsborough. His autobiography ‘The 
Life of Thomas Cooper, written by Himself,’ 
is one of the best of its kind. 


SamveEt J. Looxer. 


(ATS: SAWS AND STORIES WANTED 
(clxxx. 118, 177, 230).—I can vouch for 
the truth of this anecdote. A gentleman of 
my acquaintance possessed a handsome male 
cat, of which he was very fond, the animal 
returning his affection. The owner was accus- 
tomed to place his pet on its sleeping-chair at 
night time. My friend passed away after a 
few days’ illness. At first the cat remained 
in the garden, but when it re-entered the 
house a day or two later, it was observed to 
avoid its chair. The widow repeatedly placed 
the animal on it, but it every time imme. 
diately sprang off when released. I also tried 
the experiment on several occasions during the 
next few weeks, with precisely the same 
result. While the cat remained in the widow's 
possession it never again used the chair. 
Frepk. 8. Starnes. 


REAT MEN LATE RISERS (clxxx. 318, 
356).—James Thomson, author of 
Seasons,’ is said ‘‘ to have risen habitually at 

noort’’ (‘ D.N.B.’), 
Frepx. S. Srarnes. 


TREET NAME-PLATES (clxxx. 373, 
411).—The following still remain in posi- 
tion: 1733. Elysium Row, New King’s Road; 
1777. Mills’ Buildings, Knightsbridge ; 1796. 
North Row, 300 North End Road, Fulham; 
1792. Peterborough Place, Fulham. 
In August 1844 a marble slab was found in 
St. Giles’s Rookery inscribed ‘‘ Buckeridge 
street, 1688,’’ and one of the same year in 
scribed ‘‘ New Turnstile’, is illustrated in 
‘London Topographical Record’ i. (1901), 
p. 13. See also ‘London Signs and Inserip 
tions’ (Philip Norman), 1897; ‘Queer 


Things About London’ (C. G. Harper), 1923, 
pp. 242-256; Gentleman’s Magazine, 1770, 
pp. 403-406 ; Illustrated London News, xxix. 
(1856), pp. 593-594; ‘N. and Q.’ 1S. vill, 
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411; 6 S. vii., 446; 8 S. iv., 157; vi., 94; 
vii., 33; vili., 78; 9S. iv., 344. 
J. ARDAGH. 

ABLE, STEAM AND ELECTRIC TRAM- 

WAYS (clxxx. 370, 430).—A pneumatic 
tram was advocated by George Medhurst in 
his pamphlet (1827), and in 1860 George 
Francis Train took out a patent (1051) for a 
tramway from Marble Arch to Notting Hill 
Gate, opened 23 Mar. 1861, but taken up in 
the following year, also from Westminster 
Bridge to Kennington Park and Buckingham 
Palace to Victoria Station, stopped by local 
opposition. A horse-tram ran from Aldgate 
to Bow in 1860. See the history of the steam 
tram in an article by H. A. Whitcome (Jowrn. 
Inst. of Locomotive Engineers, May-June, 
1937). The first electric tramway in London 
was opened on 3 Apr. 1901, the great conver- 
sion of trams to trolley-buses on 12 Sept. 1937 
and others in 1939. 

In 1897 most of the tram systems were used 
in Birmingham. Maidstone has changed to 
trolley-buses for a long time. Dublin’s first 
horse-tramway from Nelson’s Pillar to Rath- 
mines and Terenure was opened on 1 Feb. 
1872, and on 16 May 1896 the electric tram- 
way from Haddington Road to Dalkey com- 
menced. The whole system gradually became 
electrified. See also ‘ Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica’ (‘ Tramway ’ and ‘ Electric Traction ’), 
Haydn’s ‘Dictionary of Dates’ (‘ Tram- 
roads’), London Argus 10 Jan. 1903, p. 271, 
and The Times, 14, 17, 20 Sept. and 2, 9, 16, 
21, 27, 28, 30 Oct. 1937. 

One of the stone rails used on the tramway 
at Haytor, Dartmoor, is’ now in the Science 
Museum (Z'imes, 8 Sept. 1936). 

J. ARDAGH. 


“MOLD”: “GOLDEN” IN PLACE- 

NAMES (clxxx. 30, 88, 141, 177, 390). 
—Golden Hill is a farmhouse on a hill over- 
looking the village of Oakamoor, and mid-way 
between that place and the hamlet of Cotton, 
North Staffs. Towards sunset, looking up at 
Golden Hill from the village of Oakamoor, 
the windows of the farmhouse are aflame with 
golden light. The house is old and so far as I 
can ascertain, has always borne the name of 
Golden Hill. 


Billericay. 

There is a Golden Grove in Carmarthen- 
shire. This place is associated with Bishop 
Jeremy Taylor, author of ‘ Holy Living’ and 

Holy Dying.” The Welsh equivalent to 
the “Golden Grove” is ‘Gelli Aur ’— 


SamvueEt J. LOOKER. 


gelli = grove and aur = gold. There are cot- 
tages called ‘‘ Gelli Aur’’ in the parishes of 
Penboyer, Carmarthenshire, and 
Cardiganshire. There may be many others in 
the Principality. 

Joun Evans. 


YESIGHT (clxxix. 388, 464).—In ‘The 
Maories of New Zealand,’ an authorita- 
tive work (published in New Zealand), it is 
stated that the old-time Maories 
abnormally long sight, even—I believe, but 
cannot verify, as my copy is in warehouse— 
that some of them could see the moons of 


Saturn. 
E. H. V. 


*“QCALLOPED ” : PRONUNCIATION 
(clxxx. 388).—The pronunciation of this 
word as scollop corresponds with the ordinary 
pronunciation of wallow, swallow, wallop, © 
and the villages of Upper and Nether Wallop 
near Andover. Moreover I understand that 
the township (?) of Wagga-Wagga in Austra- 
lia, which figured largely in the Tichborne 
Trial, is locally called Wogga-Wogga. 
Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


ALFOURD ON COLERIDGE (elxxx. 211).— 

The Bee can be found in Chapter the 
Last (‘ Final Memorials of Charles Lamb’). 
Frepk. S. Starnes. 


WANTED (clxxx. 388).—Marie 
Corelli’s pen-portrait of herself, under the 
character of Miss Marylia Vancourt, occurs in 
her Warwickshire story entitled ‘God’s good 
man,’ (1904), Most of the characters therein 
are drawn from Stratford-on-Avon residents. 

‘The Jolly Miller’ song of olden days was 
revived, re-written, and much improved in com- 
position, by Charles Mackay under the altered 
title of ‘ The King and the Miller of Dee.’ with 
symphonies and accompaniment by Sir Henry. 
R. Bishop (1786-1855). It appeared, words and 
music, in the Illustrated London News, 22 Dec., 
1855, on p. 749, and consists of four eight-line 
verses, set in B flat, minor key. 

A-somewhat similar song, doubtless inspired 
by ‘The Jolly Miller,’ appeared about half-a- 
century ago, with the cumbrous title of ‘ As 
long as the wheel of my mill turns round.’ 
Words and music by D. Greenhow. ‘lhe first 
verse opens: 

“T’m Simeon Jenkins, a miller by trade 
Folks say I’m a jovial merry old blade . . .” 


Wa. Jacaarp. 


“A busman’s holiday ’ was originally a joke 
in ‘ Punch” illustra by Charles Keene. The 
driver of one of the old horse buses was sur- 
prised to find another driver sitting on the 
top of the bus. The second driver explained 


that he had a holiday, and he always spent 
his holidays riding on the tops of buses as a 
passenger. M 


Dovps. 
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Psychology of English. By Margaret M. 
Bryant and Janet Rankin Aiken (Columbia 
University Press. Oxford University 
Press. 16s. 6d. net.) 


BY ‘English’ in the title of this book 
American English is meant. Not only 
does the material to be studied differ from the 
English of England; American scholars 
approach the study, and handle it, from a 
standpoint and by a method which both some- 
what differ from ours. They have introduced 
some new words into the grammatical vocabu- 
lary and they hg some new classification. 
We imagine that the two writers of the work 
before us are representative of modern 
thought in America in shewing themselves 
much more sensitive to the changes un- 
doubtedly taking place in English usage than 
they are to that permanence of fundamental 
structure which made Henry Bradley assert 
that ‘‘the making of English grammar is 
now probably a finished process.’”” Their own 
writing, that is to say, the construction of 
their sentences, bears witness to the unim- 
paired strength of the old grammatical 
tradition. We have lost the sense for 
rhythm, the knack of neatness, sharpness, 
wit, and also the quickness of taste for 
logical form which older writers in different 
centuries display ; the style, if it can be called 
a style, in which this book is written might 
serve as a typical though by no means a bla- 
tant illustration of the loss. It is not in gram- 
mar but in vocabulary and word-formation, 
perhaps still more in phrases, turns of speech, 
and also punctuation that change—now-a- 
days bowibdoringty rapid—is to be everywhere 
observed. When one considers the details here 
discussed, and the examples put forward, one 
finds it is actually this latter kind of change 
which forms the real topic of the book. After 
observing this, one finds as one would expect 
that spoken English, and the written English 
which comes nearest to speech—English of the 
ordinary letter, of printed dialogue or of the 
simpler writing in newspapers—furnish the 
chief of the material. Colloquialism there- 
fore bulks large. This is only natural in a 
study which professes to examine the English 
language from the psychological point of view. 
Some of the chapter-headings will give a good 
idea of the psychology involved. ‘‘ Expedi- 


impress ’ ; 
and politeness’; ‘Impatience and abbrevigs 
tion’; ‘Confusion and profundity ’; ‘ Sloth 
and slovenliness.’ 

While these titles indicate something of the 
general tenour of the book they will srobably 
also suggest that here is a good store both off 
useful information and amusing notes om 
linguistic development. ' The lover of language 
in a treatise by American writers on Amerie 
can speech will look forward to enjoying 
raciness of thought and freshness of jude 
ment ; he may be prepared perhaps for a litt 
hastiness in generalisation—such as willl 
make him feel pleasantly disputatious; but™ 
he will expect to come away with some news 
insight into the vital power of language, iff 
particular of the American-English langu 
We think he will rise from this book with hig 
expectations fulfilled, 


We have received from the Grey Walls 
Press a pleasant booklet entitled ‘ Green 
Branches ’—selected poems, that is, by our 
correspondent Mr. Samuel Looker. The 
Introduction is particularly good reading just™ 
now, passing in review as it does, the thought, 
work and experience of poets and ending with 
the conviction that, real as are the miseries 
of our present civilisation—‘‘ false and 
hollow ’’—the aspirations of the poet, thé 
insight he stands for, are not among thé 
things which must be sacrificed to attain thé 

Life. The verses most often use a 
medium for this insight asvects of nature; 
they run easily and they contain many happy, 
which show the writer’s sensitiveness 

th to beauty of all orders and to the capa 
cities of language. On the whole we think 
these nature poems are the most successful of 
the pieces collected here, ’ 
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tion, impatience, anticipation’; ‘ Imagings 
tion and striving for beauty’; ‘ Arrogangs 
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